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ORAL COMPOSITION 


Whatever may be our theories, it seems dangerously easy in prac- 
tice to let our teaching of English composition, whether in school or 
in college, be governed by a definition of the subject which leaves out 
of account precisely those phases of English composition upon which 
high standing, both in school and college and in after life, principally 
depends. For most pupils, at least, English composition appears to 
mean that portion of their written work which is intended to undergo 
examination by teachers of English; in other words, they seem to feel 

_that the exigencies of the situation are satisfied if two or three times 
each week they succeed in writing better than at other times they see 
any need of writing, and thus prove that on those occasions it may be 
said of them that there is nothing wrong about their “style.” It needs 
no extended argument to show that such a definition of English com- 
position is a luxury which people in search of a really serviceable edu- 
cation cannot possibly afford. 

To replace this definition we need an interpretation of the subject 
which shall include, first, written composition offered in other depart- 
ments than English, and, secondly, oral composition. As regards the 
first, we are coming to realize the necessity of codperative effort by 
all teachers who believe that excellence in English composition should 
be habitual rather than occasional. Few deny, nowadays, that such 
cooperation is advisable in theory, and many have found it, in some 
degree, attainable in practice. The second requisite, however, that our 
understanding of the term English composition is defective unless it 
makes us care for the speech of our pupils, is somewhat discouragingly 
remote. It is to this matter of oral composition, therefore, that atten- 
tion is here to be directed. 

First of all, it is to be noticed that attention to one phase of oral 
composition,—careful pronunciation,—would have a direct and bene- 
ficial effect upon spelling. In the written compositions presented by 
Freshmen in English A at Harvard College, few errors of spelling are 
more frequent than the following: 

labratory for laboratory 

sophmore for sophomore 

discribe for describe 

supprise for surprise 

interlect for intellect 
Less frequent, though by no means uncommon, are such errors as 
minature for miniature; of for have, as in the expression, “He ought 
not to of gone”; or even canidate for candidate. The last of these 
errors occurred time after time in a recent composition by one of my 
pupils, and elicited the information that the boy had always supposed 
that the word was so spelled. It ought to be pointed out, long before 
boys reach college, that their pronunciation should be accurate enough 
to build up in their minds an image of these misspelled words which 
they can safely imitate when they come to write.() 

Even when our pupils have learned to remedy the kind of errors 

discussed in the preceding paragraph, there will be found to remain a 

large and undiscovered country,—the country so skilfully mapped ot 


by Mr- Henry James in “The Question of Our Speech.”(2) As we 
advance into this neglected region we more and more wonder if there 
are any vowels or consonants to which, in our less deliberate speech, 
we give quite their perfect value. We are all quite properly horrified 
when the newsboy screams his appeal that we buy a “Rekid”; but our 
feeling of superiority to the newsboy diminishes unless we are our- 
selves pronouncing this word in a manner which could not possibly be 
confused with “Rekud.” No one of us, I take it, ever dreamed of 
speaking of a “diskud” in music; yet the difference is not apparent, as 
regards pronunciation of the second syllable, between “record” and 
“discord.” Again, it will be a benefit to many of us if we bécome 
skeptical about the accuracy of our pronunciation of the second e in 
“telegram,” and if we ask ourselves where in the phrase “the idea OL 
comes in the x which so many of us in our less precise moments are 
attaching to the word “idea.” 

Before we can apply in the classroom any methods of teaching 
oral composition, we must face the task of creating an atmosphere in 
which pupils will dare to speak as well as they can. In the privacy of 
a written composition many a diffident pupil permits himself to use 
words which he has not quite thoroughly acquired and which he would 
hardly venture to introduce into speech. In oral composition the fear 
is very strong and very natural, particularly among boys, that others 
will think tadly of them if they “talk like a book;” yet this difficulty 
must be overcome. To do it a teacher must first of all be both careful 
in his own speech and considerate in reproving the errors of others; he 
must try to banish the very prevalent impression that to point out faults 
in speech is closely akin to correcting manners; he must remeinber that, 
even more than in dealing with written compositions, he is here opposing 
the tradition of the home and playground; he must take into accoutit 
the tremendous force of that mistaken but not wholly unattractive 
notion, that men of action are proverbially unready of speech,—that 
Kipling’s Brushwood Boy, for example, perfectly efficient iri a crisis 
but deplorably out of his element in even the simolest speéch, is a 
hero to be imitated. Furthermore, every effort mtist be made to itisist 
that exactness in speech is not an effeminate trait—that crisp and 
accurate diction is, on the other hand, a distinct sign of efficiency. 
Again, care must be taken to protect the slow but solid pupil; whose 
speech, though it does not come readily, is best worth waiting for. 
That mere fluency of speech is above all othet qualities to be striven 
for must never be implied in the conduct of oral work; on the other 
hand it may fairly be suggested that anything which apptoaches glib- 
ness is to be avoided in favor, if we must have either extreme, of its 
opposite. 

With these general considerations in mind, we come to the more 
practical question, What should oral composition include, and how 
should it be taught? First of all, it should include practice in reading 
aloud both compositions of established repttation and compositions by 
the pupils themselves. 

The reading aloud of good prose serves many purposes. First, it 
very effectively enlarges the vocabulary. A new word loses thost of 
its terrors after it has been correctly pronounced half a dozen times, 
and will seem entirely a part of the pupil’s own stock in trade if, in 
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(1) Iam not forgetting the words which are not spélled as they are pronounced. Of coursé ae- 
curate pronuncintion is only a partial cure for bad spelling’ 


(2) Henry James, The Question of Our Speech. Boston and New York. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1905. 


addition to pronouncing it, he is required now and then to paraphrase 
it. Again, to read aloud good prose is of, the greatest assistance in 
encouraging a feeling for the sound of words. The pupil who is used 
to reading aloud will become apt in his own compositions not merely 
to avoid such phrases as “printed for purely political purposes.” but 
to seek for the positive quality of distinction in the mere cadence of 
his sentences; he will come to feel that, even though they are read 
aloud at a distance which prevents the hearer from recognizing a single 
word, there is in really excellent sentences a pattern—a rising and fall- 
ing—which for ever distinguishes good work from bad. . 

Applied to the pupil’s own themes, this practice of reading aloud 
may serve the purpose of furnishing to the writer a point of view 
which perhaps comes nearer than any other to being that of an out- 
sider. It is surprising to observe how readily awkward sentences 
reveal their ungainliness when read aloud by their writer, and how 
inexcusably mean certain slovenly expressions appear when thus called 
upon to give an account of themselves. 

The second method of teaching oral composition to which attention 
ought to be directed is the matter of oral themes. These may be of 
almost any sort that would be practicable in written composition, and 
of such length as time and the size of the class permit. Short oral ar- 
guments and persuasive speeches are already being used in many 
schools and are certain to appeal to the pupil. Admirable as these exer- 
cises are, however, they often carry with them a tendency which needs 
to be checked—a tendency to employ the mannerisms of the debating 
club in what may be called “private speaking” as distinguished from 
“public speaking”. Most of us have doubtless had to be addressed as 
“honorable judges,” and have been restless under the constant repetit- 
ion of the phrase “my colleague”; yet informal demonstrations of the 
truth of one side of a case need not, in any such formal way, presup- 
pose the existence of either judges or opponents, or in other ways 
differ much from sustained ordinary compositions. Critical oral themes, 
particularly in the form of reports upon required reading, may also be 
found useful. Description submits much less readily to oral treatment, 
although characterizations of people, involving a certain amount of 
description, are among the best subjects for the better pupils. Short 
narratives lend themselves particularly to oral treatment. Nothing is 
more interesting as material for classroom discussion and amendment 
than the kind of anecdote which begins at the wrong end, or fails to 
keep up the suspense, or omits a single detail which is essential to the 
point. 

With all these forms of oral themes one very great difficulty is 
that the material does not remain on paper for deliberate criticism 
and rereading, but vanishes as soon as spoken. This difficulty can not, 
save in exceptional cases, be met by interrupting the oral theme when- 
ever an error is noted; and yet to remember a large number of errors 
in an oral theme is exceptionally difficult. The difficulty may be, to 
some extent, overcome by distributing among the members of the class 
the functions of the critic: by asking one, for example, to notice pro- 
nunciation; another, precision in the use of words; another, redun- 
dancy; another, the coherent sequence of sentences. When the oral 
theme is finished, pupils may report in whatever order seems best, and 
the teacher may add any comments that he has noted during the 
progress of the theme. Thus the benefits of oral themes are by no 
means limited to those who speak, 

To reassure those who fear that this work, though perhaps well 
worth while, will take altogether too much time, let me give some 
details of actual experience. Ina class of Harvard Freshmen consist- 


ing of thirty-two men (four benches, each seating eight men) an 
hour (reaily consisting of fifty minutes) was recently given to oral 
themes, as follows: , 

1, At the previous recitation, six subjects for oral themes were 
announced, All were based upon reading which the whole class was 
doing at that time. It was announced that the themes were to be three 
minutes long and that each man might consult a card upon which he 
had jotted down a tabular list of the points he intended to make. 

2. At the beginning of the oral exercises, A was asked to speak 
his theme, and the work of criticising it was thus distributed: all the 
men on the front bench were asked to note redundancy; those on the 
second hench, proportionate emphasis of the various points; and so on 
with accurate pronunciation, transitions, clearness in the choice of 
words, slang, and so forth. ‘To distribute this work took about five 
minutes, for it was the first time the experiment had been tried. 

3. A spoke his theme, haltingly but manfully. There was no 
interruption, though pencils were fairly busy. There was no suggest- 
ion that A was undergoing an unfamiliar test. Hesitation and errors 
were by no means absent, but A—a rather diffident boy—felt that the 
atmosphere was friendly. 

4. When A had finished his theme, the critics (i. e., all the other 
men in the class) were given five minutes to put into form the notes 
on his theme which they had jotted down as he was speaking. (As 
proficiency increases, this time should decrease. Indeed, the rough notes 
may in time be required, with no making over whatever.) 

5. B was then called upon to speak a three-minute oral theme, 
topics for criticism being similarly assigned to the other members of 
the class. During the first hour it was possible to have four oral 
themes of three minttes each, and rather careful written criticisms on 
each of the four themes from all the men in the section who did not 
sneak. At the next trial of this exercise, much less time than five min- 
utes was given for rewriting the criticisms, with the result that ten 
oral themes were possible. 

in addition to reading aloud and to oral themes comes as a third — 
possible opportunity for oral composition the very difficult yet very 
important matter of making use of the ordinary spoken business of 
the classroom. To keep this spontaneous and yet reasonably careful 
is the final stage in progress toward ideal conditions. ’'To check impul- 
sive questions and the quick responsiveness of the class in order to 
enforce some minor point would certainly be sacrificing the greater 
good for the lesser; vet the test of the practical success of the two 
methods of oral composition which I have previously discussed will 
most clearly appear in the increasing excellence of even the most rapid 
questions and answers in class. Until reasonable care begins to be 
apparent in the ordinary speech of the classroom, the teacher of Eng- 
lish may feel sure that little or nothing of his instruction is being 
carried into the speech of his pupils outside the classroom. 

Throughout this paper I have naturally had in mind Freshmen in 
college. To what extent may all this work in oral composition be done 
in the schools? It seems to me that everything hinted at in this 
leaflet may be accomplished in the schools with even better results than 
in college, and in the lower grades of the schools even better than in 
the upper grades, since habits of reasonably careful speech may most 
ecoi.omically be formed in the more plastic period, which is also a 
period of less acute self-consciousness than that which hampers the 
teacher of oral composition during high school and college years. But, 
as regards the application of these suggestions to school work, I of 
course speak as one wholly without expert knowledge. It would be of 


the greatest interest to have an account of the experience of those who 


have made or who may hereafter make attempts at attaining the ends 
hoped for in this paper. 

Finally, a word in regard to the possibility of an entrance exam- 
ination in oral composition, to be set by the college. If the schools are 
to include instruction in this subject in their programmes, they will 
naturally wish to have credit for it. Both school and college teachers 
indeed might very probably find that a personal conference between a 
representative of the Department of English in college and a candidate 
for entrance to college would serve admirably to enlighten many an 
examiner who now feels that, in grading the written examination book, 
he is pronouncing a very important judgment upon necessarily meager 
evidence. Yet the difficulties in regard to an entrance examination in 
oral composition are considerable: with written examinations, there is 
always a possibility of rereading the book in case of doubt about the 
justice of the original grade; in the case of an oral examination there 
could be no such revision of the first judgment. The difficulty could 
be met by having the examination take place in the presence of two 
examiners; yet this might well give the nervous candidate a feeling of 
being before a tribunal, with a consequently disastrous effect upon his 
spontaneity and self-command. The expense of allowing each exam- 
ination to occupy’ the time of two examiners would also be consider- 
able, for satisfactory results could hardly be obtained in less than 
fifteen minutes; yet the whole matter is of such extreme importance 
that the college as well as the school must seriously consider every 
phase of it and must be prepared to make experiments in this new sub- 
ject, even though they be at some sacrifice of money and of time pre- 
viously given to better tested subjects. 

It need hardly be added, in conclusion, that the writer of this 
leaflet speaks solely as an individual, who has no authority to represent 
Harvard College; and that his utterances upon this almost wholly 
untried subject are not for the purpose of laying down the law, but 
rather to the end that we may all consider very seriously the possibili- 
ties of extending our instruction in English composition by the inclusion 
of such oral work as we can find time for, in order that our pupils 
may feel that it is worth while always to speak and write as well as 
they can. C. N. GreENouGH. 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


fulfils the College Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915 and 
offers books of the best editorial scholarship, presswork and binding at 
low prices. Out of about sixty books in the series, three-fourths list at 
between twenty and thirty cents. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 


Dickens’ The personal history and experience of David Copperfield 


The Younger. Edited by Philo Melvyn Buck. Jr. 70 cents 

Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. Edited by 

Charles Robert Gaston. . 35 cents 
Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail. Edited by William Ellery Leonard. 

45 cents 

Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by Henry N. Hudson. 

30 cents 

Lodge’s Rosalynde. Edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 35 cents 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 


The Stories of the Old Testament arranged in their historical sequence as a con- 
nected whole by ALFRED DWIGHT SHEFFIELD 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 204. Linen, 75 cents net. Postpaid 


The following are the distinctive features of this edition:— 

1. It gives substantially the entire Old Testament narrative in the 
best literary version, freed from irrelevant matter, repetitions, dis- 
arrangements, and the more serious errors of translation, 

2. Archaeological pictures and summaries that elsewhere are 
available only in detailed commentaries or in special volumes and 
reports, are here given directly at the passages which they bear upon, 

38. The text is preceded by a compact summary of Hebrew history, 
showing its general setting in the ancient world and the successive 
parts in it taken by the prophets. The period of the divided king- 
doms and the exile is preceded by a chronological table. 

4. Five hundred and twenty-five pages of clearly printed text and 
about twenty-five illustrations. 


PROSE LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


With some Suggestions for Correlation with Composition. 80 cents, 

net. Postpaid. 
Edited by MARGARET ASHMUN, M. A., Instructor in English in the 
University of Wisconsin. With an Introduction by WILLARD G. 
BLEVER, Ph. D, Assistant Professor of Journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The selections in this book cover a wide field, are well chosen from 
a literary point of view and are interesting to young people. The 
suggestions for study, questions, and notes are all practical and 
helpful. The theme subjects are such as will bring out the best 
thought and the best expression of the student. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Teachers of English 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
By Maud Elma Kingsley 


Miss Kingsley’s Outline Studies have been a pronounced success from their first 
publication. They are carefully planned to give only legitimate aid to the pupil. 
Especially adapted for class use and so used in many influential schools. | Adopted 


by the Boston School Board. 


a al 


1 Silas Marner 33 Two Years Before the Mast 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 34 Christmas Carol 
pers 35 House of the Seven Gables 
3 Julius Caesar 386 The Tempest 
4 The Merchant of Venice 37 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 38 Hamlet 
6 The Ancient Mariner 39 As You Like It 
7 Ivanhoe 40 Last of the Mohicans 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 41 Saga of King Olaf 
9 The Princess 42 The. Deserted Village 
10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 3 A Tale of Two Cities 
11 Macbeth 44 Pilgrim’s Progress 
12 L’Allegro and I] Penseroso 45 Mazeppa and the Prisoner 
13 Comus of Chillon 
14 Lycidas 46 Sohrab and Rustum 
15 Burke’s Speech on Concil- 47 Cranford 
iation 48 Poe’s Poems 
16 Macaulay’s Essay on Mil- 49 Franklin’s Autobiography 
ton 50 Twelfth Night 
17 Macaulay’s Essay on Addi- 51 King Henry V 
son 52 The Rape of the Lock 
18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 53 Lorna Doone 
19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 54 Lays of Ancient Rome 
20 Lady of the Lake 55 Sesame and Lilies 
21 Idylls of the King 56 The Sketch Book 
22 Connecting Links for the 57 Henry Esmond 
College English 58 The English Mail Coach 
23 Evangeline and Joan of Are 
24 Courtship of Miles Stand- 59 Webster’s First Bunker 
ish Hill Oration and Wash- 
25 Hiawatha ington’s Farewell Address 
26 Snowbound 60 Prologue to Canterbury 
27 Rip Van Winkle Tales 
28 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 61 Faerie Queene. Book 1 
29 Lay of the Last Minstrel 62 Heroes and Hero Worship 
30 Marmion 63 Essays of Elia 
31 Man Without a Country 64 Treasure Island 
32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 65 Old Testament Episodes 


Experienced teachers say that they area perfect gold mine for 
English teachers.” 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Note on Hartford Meeting 


An account of the very successful meeting of the Associati 
Hartford on December 10 will be mailed to members some 


February. — The Editor. 


